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SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

Exhibition  of  this  Society  for  1882,  will 
I  will  be  held  in  London  under  the  following 

I  regulations,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  re- 

I  ceived  from  the  Honorary  Secretary ; — 

I.  The  Exhibition  will  open  on  the  ist, 
and  close  on  the  30th  of  April. 

2.  All  forms  of  engraving  on  metal,  whether  by  the  burin, 
the  etching  needle,  by  mezzotint  or  aquatint,  or  by  whatever 
other  process  the  artist  may  choose  as  a  means  of  original 
expression,  are  understood  to  be  included  in  the  term 
“  Painter  Etching,”  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  are  eligible  for  exhibition ;  whether  the  artist  send¬ 
ing  them  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  or  not. 

3.  Works  sent  for  exhibition,  besides  being  original,  must 
be  the  dond  fide  property  of  the  artist,  and  directly  con¬ 
tributed  by  him,  or  by  his  written  authority.  No  works 
being  the  private  property  of  a  collector,  or  forming  part  of 
any  printseller’s  stock,  or  which  have  been  previously  ex¬ 
hibited  or  offered  for  sale  elsewhere,  can,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  admitted. 

4.  All  works  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  forwarded 
(suitably  framed)  on  or  before  the  5M  March,  1882,  to  Messrs. 
Hogarth  &  Sons,  96,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W., 
the  sole  accredited  Agents  of  the  Society,  who  will,  at  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition,  return  any  unsold  works  to  the 
artists  contributing  them.  The  cost  of  unpacking,  deliver¬ 
ing,  re-packing,  and  returning  contributions,  must  be  paid  to 
Messrs.  Hogarth  by  the  exhibitor. 

5.  The  works  submitted  for  exhibition  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  letter  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  (under  cover  to 
Messrs.  Hogarth),  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
containing  the  title  of  the  work,  its  price  if  for  sale,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  contributor ;  and  a  duplicate  copy 
of  these  particulars  must  also  be  securely  pasted  on  the  back 
of  each  frame.  This  letter  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  should 
also  intimate,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Council,  whether  the 
writer  is  a  candidate  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Society. 

6.  Artists  who  are  not  Fellows  of  the  Society  must  send 
each  work  proposed  for  exhibition  in  a  separate  frame ;  but 
Fellows  are  not  required  to  observe  this  rule. 

7.  Works  accepted  cannot  be  removed  till  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition. 

8.  All  letters  on  the  business  of  the  Society  must  be 
addressed  to  “The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers,”  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Hogarth  &  Sons, 
and  such  letters,  if  requiring  an  answer,  must  also  contain  a 


stamped  envelope,  on  which  is  plainly  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

9.  The  Society  will  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  any  loss 
or  injury  to  works  sent  for  exhibition,  or  incur  any  expense 
or  obligation  whatsoever  in  respect  to  such  works. 

10.  To  cover  the  cost  of  the  Gallery  and  other  expenses 
attending  the  Exhibition,  a  commission  of  15  percent,  will 
be  charged  in  respect  of  all  works  sold  during  the  Exhibition. 

RECENT  ETCHINGS. 

The  following  etchings  have  appeared  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  our  last  list : — 

Copies. 

“  L’Angelus,”  after  J.  F.  Millet,  by  C.  Waltner. 

“The  Hay-trussers,”  after  J.  F.  Millet,  by  L.  le  Couteux. 

“Temptation  of  St  Anthony,”  after  Morot,  by  Coutil. 

“An  Evening  in  Arcadia,”  after  Corot,  by  Brunet  Debaines. 

“  The  Storm,”  after  Diaz,  by  T.  ChauveL 

“  The  Eagle’s  Nest,”  after  Rousseau,  by  T.  Chauvel. 

“  The  Toper,”  after  Seymour  Lucas,  by  P.  A.  Rajon. 

“  Cherry  Ripe,”  after  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  by  S.  Cousins, 
R.A.  (mezzotint). 

“Portrait  of  S.  Cousins,  R.A.,”  after  F.  Holl,  A.R.A.,  by 
Waltner. 

“  Our  Village,”  after  F.  Walker,  A.R.A.,  by  Waltner. 

“  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  ”  after  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
by  P.  Rajon. 

“  Fidelity,”  after  Van  Marcke,  by  Le  Couteux. 

“  Phann,”  after  Van  Marcke,  by  Le  Couteux. 

“The  Dinner,”  after  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.  A.,  byLowenstam. 

“  Siesta,”  after  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R. A.,  by  I.owenstam. 

“  Brothers  of  the  Brush,”  after  Eyre  Crowe,  A.R.A.,  by 
V.  Lhuillier. 

Originau 

“  Caprice,”  by  L.  le  Couteux. 

“  A  Skiff,”  by  V.  Foulquier. 

“  Cliff  in  the  Environs  d’Ault,”  by  V.  Foulquier. 

“  Pebble  Gatherers,”  by  V.  Foulquier. 

“  A  Stormy  Day,”  by  V.  Foulquier. 

M.  Bracquemont  has  in  hand  two  original  plates,  “Le 
Vieux  Coq  ”  and  “  Le  Lapin.” 

NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

This  is  the  third  or  fourth  book  published  lately  upon 
the  scenery  of  the  Thames,*  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 

'  The  Thames  :  Oxford  to  London.  Twenty  etched  plates  by  David 
Law,  with  descriptive  letterpress.  London :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
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favour  shown  to  this  delightful  river  by  English  artists.  The 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle  have  charms  of  their  own  with  which 
we  are  almost  too  familiar,  and  Turner  has  given  us  the 
chief  splendour  of  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine. 
But  it  is  the  castles  and  chateaux,  cathedrals,  and  bridges, 
old  towns,  ruined  towers,  and  monasteries,  that  make  the 
chief  points  in  these  pictures  of  continental  rivers.  To  the 
Thames  we  turn  for  other  subjects.  Here  the  tranquil  beauties 
of  nature  afford  us  an  inexhaustible  source  of  enjoyment. 
The  “  tufted  woods  and  sloping  glades,”  the  fields  “  where 
herds  unnumber’d  rove,”  the  “  willowy  isles,”  the  “  fall  that 
turns  the  frequent  mill,”  the  shaded  spots, 

“  Where  bordering  hazle  overhangs  the  stream,” 

these  are  the  special  beauties  of  the  Thames  that  make  it 
the  delight  of  artists  during  the  summer  months,  and  entice 
such  lovers  of  nature  as  Mr.  George  Leslie  and  Mr.  David 
Law  to  sjtend  whole  weeks  upon  its  banks. 

The  twenty  etchings  which  Mr.  Law  has  given  in  the 
volume  before  us  begin  with  a  distant  glimpse  of  Oxford  and 
end  at  Westminster  Bridge.  In  the  long  distance  between 
them  we  have  views  of  all  the  well-known  scenes.  Iffley 
Mill  with  its  tall  poplars,  Abingdon,  Streatley  and  Goring, 
Pangbourne  Weir,  Mapledurham  Lock,  Medmenham  Abbey, 
Marlow  Bridge,  Cookham  Church,  the  Cliveden  Woods,  and 
nearing  London,  Windsor  Castle,  Eton  College,  Hampton 
Court,  and  Richmond  Hill. 

That  these  etchings  have  been  a  labour  of  love,  no  one 
can  doubt.  Looking  through  the  work  we  find  abundant 
evidence  of  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  these  lovely  scenes 
which  only  one  who  feels  their  beauty  in  his  heart  can  pos¬ 
sibly  render  in  his  work.  Mr.  Law  has  given  us  his  best, 
and  it  is  almost  invidious  to  pick  out  any  special  plates  for 
commendation,  but  for  special  qualities  of  etching  perhaps  the 
distant  view  of  Oxford,  Goring  Church,  Pangbourne  Weir, 
Mapledurham  Mill,  and  Cookham  may  be  deemed  the  best. 
It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Law  did  not  take  more  pains  with  the  little 
head  and  tail-pieces,  pretty  enough  in  design,  but  far  too 
roughly  drawn  for  such  a  purpose. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

XI. — On  Printing  (continued). 

At  present,  as  we  learn  from  Miss  Bird’s  “Unbeaten 
Tracks,”  it  is  made  from  shoots  of  Broussonettia  papyrifera — 
plants  of  Buddlia  and  Hibiscus  being  also  used  mixed  with 
the  bark  of  the  former,  and  the  above-mentioned  silky 
texture  is  rarely  met  with.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Japanese  tissue  paper,  manu¬ 
factured,  it  is  said,  for  copying  purposes,  in  which  the  writing 
penetrates  many  sheets  together.  It  is  far  too  tender  to  be 
used  separately  in  printing,  but,  when  used  as  an  applique 
upon  a  thicker  Japanese,  after  the  manner  of  India  paper, 
it  gives  an  exquisite  surface  for  the  printing  of  delicate 
work.  I'he  difficulty  of  its  manipulation,  however,  renders 
it  unsuitable  for  large  plates. 

But  although  the  old  silkiness  may  be  no  longer  attain¬ 
able,  there  are  other  qualities  which  render  many  of  the 
modern  Japanese  papers,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
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printer,  of  high  value.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
delicate  pale  straw  colour,  and  being  semi-transparent  they 
impart  to  the  proof,  when  mounted  on  a  backing  of  pure 
white,  a  certain  tenderness  of  hue  unattainable  by  any  other 
means.  The  velvety  surface  of  some  of  them  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  these  when  properly  treated  afford 
proofs  of  great  softness  and  richness  combined,  while  some 
of  the  smoother  kinds  are  admirable  for  proofs  in  which 
clearness  is  a  desideratum.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  these  papers  to  yield 
proofs  of  a  dry  character,  and  in  order  to  counteract  this  it 
is  necessary  that  the  plate  should  be  left  richer — that  is, 
with  more  ink  upon  it — than  is  necessary  or  desirable  when 
dealing  with  other  kinds  of  paper,  while,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  “  felty  ”  nature  which  is  an  almost  universal  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Japanese  papers,  it  is  necessary  to  work 
with  much  greater  pressure  upon  the  rollers  than  is  other¬ 
wise  required,  in  order  that  the  paper  may  be  driven  into 
the  finer  lines  of  the  plate. 

Owing  to  the  demand  which  has  recently  arisen  for 
Japanese  paper  for  the  printing  of  etchings,  more  care  has 
been  devoted  to  its  manufacture  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
object  of  securing  greater  purity  in  the  pulp,  and  a  smoother 
surface;  and  the  paper  which  is  now  obtainable  from  the 
the  Imperial  works  shows  in  these  respects  an  improvement. 
The  sheets  are  more  uniform  in  texture,  and  the  surface 
equal  to  the  finest  vellum — for  printing  they  are  indeed 
far  superior  to  vellum — but  the  colour  is  almost  white, 
and  although  for  delicate  work  the  surface  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  it  is  not  quite  so  well  adapted  for  heavily  bitten 
plates  as  some  of  the  “  velvety  ”  papers  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  One  advantage  it  has  over  other  Japanese 
papers — that  there  is  less  tendency  for  the  proofs  to  be 
“  dry  ”  in  character. 

Japanese  paper  can  be  easily  damped,  being  of  a  spongy 
nature,  the  danger  in  fact  is  that  it  should  be  too  wet,  in  which 
case  it  resists  the  ink,  and  a  faint  grey  proof  is  the  result. 
In  common  with  all  thin  and  delicate  papers,  it  should  be 
used  with  a  backing  of  thick  plate  paper,  also  damped,  to 
protect  it  from  any  accidental  crease  or  irregularity  in  the 
blanket. 

To  consider  now  the  manipulation  of  the  plate  in  process 
of  printing.  The  printer,  having  at  hand  a  supply  of  paper 
properly  damped,  and  before  him  the  prepared  ink  and 
dabber  on  the  slab,  the  heating-plate  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  too  high  for  the  hand  to  bear,  several  pieces  of 
muslin,  and  a  mahogany  board  upon  which  the  plate  is  laid 
while  being  wiped,  and  which,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
hand  in  wiping  shall  work  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  plate, 
should  be  about  forty  inches  from  the  ground,  or  about  at 
the  level  of  the  elbow,  proceeds  as  follows : — The  plate 
having  been  previously  cleaned  with  turpentine,  is  placed 
upon  the  heater,  until  it  becomes  as  hot  as  the  hand  can 
comfortably  bear  it,  and  the  ink  is  applied  with  the  dabber 
in  a  thick  coat  over  the  whole  of  the  surface.  For  the  first 
proof  it  is  also  necessary  to  rub  the  ink  well  into  the  heavy 
lines  with  the  finger,  as  the  dabber  sometimes  fails  to  pene¬ 
trate  them. 

( To  be  continued^) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


